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From the Edinburgh Review. 


RIGHTS AND CONDITION OF WOMEN. 


(Continu d from No. 7.) 


To turn from the ornamental arts to institute 
a comparisun respecting the exercise of intellect 
on those important public matters on which de- 
pend the welfare of a state—might seem almost 
futile and absurd. Yet we cannot dismiss the 
comparison altogether in silence, while there are 
those who seriously, and we will add plausibly, 
hold that women should be admitted to share in 
the exercise of political power. To such ad- 
vocates of the rights of women, many might 
deem i: a sufficient answer to ask, what evidence 
of the possession of legislative and administrative 
abilities has been hitherto given by woman? 
Debarred as she is from the practice of politics, 
what proof has she giveu of consummate know- 


. ledge of them in theory 2? What work has issued 


from a female hand, what words have fallen from 
female lips, fraught with such lessons of political 
wisdom as man might study with advantage ? 
Of deceased female writers on political subjects, 
the only one of such distinguished ability as to 
deserve to be cited as a remarkable exception, is 
Madame de Stacl. Yet who, after reading her 
eloquent works, does not feel that their merit re- 
sides in their brilliancy rather than in their pro- 
foundness—that they dazzle rather than convince 
—that they display qualities fitter for the orator 
than for the statesman—that they do not inspire 
confidence in the judgment of the writer, or cause 
us to feel that the practical guidance of public 
affairs would have been committed with safety. to 
the utterer of those sparkling epigrams ? 

“ The simple truth,” says the judicious author- 
ess of Woman’s Rights and Duties, ‘seems to 
be, that every faculty in the minds of the two 
sexes is the same, except that there is less gene- 
ral vigour in those of wonian. There is no men- 
tal exercise in which men have excelled, that 
women have not also succeeded in extremely 
well up to acertain point. But wherever the 
greatest efforts are required, whether of judgment, 
imagination, attention, perseverance, or any other 
power, the superior vigour of the masculine mind 
becomes evident. Hence, as the greater part of 
the business of life does not require the utmost 
exertion, even of ordinary ability, it is only in 
the more arduous pursuits that the constitutional 
Superiority of the masculine mind appears inva- 
riably. fn low stages of civilisation, it occasion- 
ally happens that the advantage is observed to be 
on the side of the women: for any circumstance 
in their habits that imposes upon them the neces- 
sity of greater exercise-of observation and judg- 





ment, turns the balance in their favour. But, in 
the complicated and laborious affairs of civilised 
societies, no education could give general supe- 
riority or even equality to the female sex; the 
demand for laborious investigations, and the 
highest powers of combination and invention, is 
tov constant both in profession and science. 

‘* A contrary opinion is occasionally maintained 
by ingenious women, who, from living in frivo- 
lous and contracted spheres, feel their superiority 
to the common-place men by whom they are 
surrounded ; whose only advantage is the posses- 
sion of an ordinary college education, sufficient 
capacity for which, or for a good deal more, they 
are conscious of possessing themselves. But 
they hold this opinion, because they are not 
aware of the abstruse nature of the enquiries car- 
ried on in the scientific world, of the very objects 
and importance of which they are very ignorant. 
Even in works of general literature, they may be 
well aware they have not always depth enough 
to perceive and feel the great difference between 
first-rate and second-rate orders of genius.” 

The champions of female rights—the ad- 
vocates for woman’s participation with man in 
those political functions which are now: exclu- 
sively his—would, after all, effect little in sup- 
port of their theory, if they could even prove that 
there exists in woman an equality of intellectual 
power, an equal aptitude for political affairs, and 
the more important and serious business of pub- 
lic life. Grant all this; yet the participation of 
women (not in individual cases, but as part of a 
general system) could not be admitted without 
infringing upon that important law which pre- 
scribes a division of duties, as one of the most 
essential elements in the conduct and transaction 
of human affairs. ‘Take an instance (and there 
are probably many) in which the wife has an 
equal capacity with her husband for that business 
which falls naturally to his lot, and would be 
able to take his place, and transact his: affairs 
quite as efficiently as himself; assume, next, that 
the husband has an equal aptitude for all those 
domestic duties which are assigned by custom to 
the wife; yet can any one doubt that if each, 
during alternate periods, were to assume the 
duties of the other, that the result would be, that 
the whole duties, publie and domestic, thus di- 
vided among them. would be much less effi- 
ciently performed than if each adhered exclusively 
to their own department ? 

“There can be no civilisation,” 5 the 
authoress of Woman's Rights and Duties, 
“ without order; and the progress of order could 

be secured without some provision that 





should lead mankind promptly and universally 


to a division of labour and duties into public and 
private. The utmost confusion and embarrass- 
ment would arise, if it were quite uncertain 
which of the two heads of a family should attend 
to the details of the household, and which pursue 
the profession or duties that were to provide for 
their common support.” * The confusion would 
be so great, from the uncertainty which of the 
two parties should abandon their professional 
duties to attend to the details of domestic life; 
that I think such an awkward: condition of so- 
ciety would compel the institution of castes, that 
a certain portion of the community might be 
brought up to particular sorts of employment 
alone. Let any one but follow out, in imagina- 
tion, the details of a condition, in which all the 
professions and employments of civil life were 
given indifferently to men or women, as their 
physical strength might permit. The picture 
could scarcely be drawn out with seriousness ; 
but the embarrassments would not be the less 
real because the notion is ludicrous.” 

In addition to the foregoing very sensible re- 
marks, we will quote the following from the same 
work. ‘lhey are highly creditable to the judg- 
ment of the author :— 

‘*Nature having placed the stronger mind 
where she gave the stronger body, and accom- 
panied it with a more enterprising, ambitious 
spirit, the custom that consigns to the male sex 
the chief command in society, and all the affairs 
which require the greatest strength and ability, 
has a better foundation than some of the preju- 
dices that result from it. The hard, laborious, 
stern, and coarse duties of the warrior, lawyer, 
legislator, and physician, require all tender emo- 
tions to be frequé¢ntly repressed. ‘The firmest 
texture of nerve is required to stand the severity 
of mental labour, and the greatest abilities are 
wanted where the duties of society are most 
difficult. It would be as little in agreement with 
the nature of things, to see the exclusive posses- 
sion of these taken from the abler sex to be di- 
vided with the weaker, as it is, in the savage 
condition, to behold severe bodily toil inflicted 
on the feeble frame of the woman, and the soft- 
ness of feeling which nature has provided her 
with for the tenderest of her offices, that of nur- 
turing the young, outraged by contempt, menaces, 
and house aertes therefore an impartial decree 
which consigns all the offices that require the 
greatest ability to men. Forisit less the interest 
of woman than of man, that property, life, and 
liberty should be secured—that ag ion should 
be quickly and sper re at content- 
ment and order should prevail, instead of tumult? 
That industry should be well paid—provisions 
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cheap and plentiful—that trade should cover 
their tables and their persons with the comforts, 
conveniences, and luxuries which habit has ren- 
dered necessary, or an innocent sensibility plea- 
surable? Is it less momentous to them that 
religious opinions should be free from persecu- 
tion—that a wise foreign policy should maintain 
those blessings in peace, and preserve us from 
the tribulation of foreign dominion? !n objects 
of less selfish interest, are women less anxious 
than men, or more so, to see the practice of sla- 
very expelled from the face of the earth? or our 
colonial government redeemed in every remain- 
ing instance from the stain that has too often at- 
tended it, of being numbered with the most 
oppressive? In the dangerous and difficult 
sciences of medicine and surgery, is it less im- 
pues to women than to men, that the life which 

angs by a thread, should be trusted to those 
whose nerves and abilities ensure the greatest 
skill? Or, in law, that the decision of rights, 
the vindication of innocence, should be in the 
hands of those who can most patiently endure 
the driest studies, and most boldly follow human 
nature through all its various forms, and all its 
foul pursuits? Ills enough, Heaven knows, 
ensue from the weakness and incapacity of man ; 
but to confer the offices which demand all the 
skill and energy that can be had on those who 
are weaker still, would be injurious alike to 
both.” 

One of the most important practical questions 
that have been mooted with respect to the rights 
of women is, whether they should, under any 
circumstances, be invested with such direct ex- 
ercise of political power as is involved in the 
right of voting in the election of a member of our 
House of Commons. It is urged that we cannot 
consistently plead for the exclusion of women 
from all political functions, while by a provision 
of our constitution, which experience teaches us 
to regard with peculiar approbation and respect, 
the highest political functions may be exercised 
by a female ;—that women, as the holders of 
property, possess one of those qualifications on 
which our representative system is founded ; and 
that, while we exclude them from all direct par- 
ticipation in the franchise, we leave to the female 
possessor of lands and houses, as fully as to the 
proprietor who is of the other sex, an indirect 
influence over the votes of others ;—that, inde- 
pendent of the possession of property, which in 
a man’s hands would confer a right to vote, wo- 
men, in the ordinary relations of life, necessarily 
exercise a considerable influence over the politi- 
cal opinions and conduct of men ;—that it is 
always advantageous to substitute direct agency 
for indirect influence ; and that, by adding open 
responsibility where there is already unobserved 
power, you render the exercise of that power 
more pure. It is urged, too, that objections 
against the practical exercise of the franchise, 
such as the too frequent conduct of election 
mobs, and the shock which female delicacy must 
receive from contact with the polling-booth and 
hustings, are founded upon the existence of nui- 
sances which ought to be abated; that they are 
objections against the present system, and not 
against woman’s right to vote ; that it is possible, 
by the establishment of a better system, to ob- 
viate all that is repugnant in the conduct of elec- 
tions; and thata silent vote, dropped unobtru- 
sively into the ballot-box, need not, under proper 
management, cause any uneasiness to the sensi- 
tive nerves of the most retiring woman. 

These arguments have been put forth and sus- 


tained with much ingenuity, not only by women 

but by men; among whom we may particularly 

mention Mr. Baillie, the author of a well-written 

tract on ‘The Rationale of Representation.” 

He here,states that, with respect to “ widows, 

or single women, keeping house, or possessing 

the requisite amount of property that would be 

entitled to vote, it is difficult to conceive the 

shadow of a reason why they should be debarred 

from the privilege, except the tumultuous pro- 
ceedings which are the unruly progeny of un- 
skilful arrangements.” 

‘The arguments above stated in behalf of the 
political rights of women, may be answered in a 
few words. The fact that these kingdoms can 
be ruled over by a queen, may be an effectual 
answer to an argument in favour of the exclusion 
of women from all exercise of political power ; 
but the absence of analogy between the position 
and functions of the sovereign and those of any 
of her subjects, prevents the example from being 
applicable in support of any other case. If it 
could be applied in any case, the least remote in 
point of analogy would be that of peeresses in 
their own right; and the privilege claimed for 
them would be, that they should sit and vote in 
the House of Lords. But, if any advotate of 
female rights has ever seriously proposed that 
they should mingle among men in the stormy 
debates of a deliberative assembly, he will be 
considered, we think, by a vast majority, even 
among women, as scarcely entitled to a serious 
reply. ‘Then, with respect to the indirect in- 
fluence which women possess as the holders of 
property, it must be remembered that they pos- 
sess it only because their possessing it cannot be 
prevented; and that the question is not whether 
direct influence shall be substituted for the indi- 
rect, but whether it shall be superadded. It has 
never yet been shown that the possession of a 
right to vote, renders any one less solicitous to 
influence the votes of others ; and it may even be 
reasonably doubted whether it does not tend to 
an opposite effect. ‘The man who has no vote 
abstracts himself from political affairs, or views 
them, not as an agent in the conflict of parties, 
but from a distance, as a calm spectator. He is 
not solicited by candidates or their friends—he 
is not drawn into those scenes by which the fer- 
vour of political feeling is animated and renewed ; 
—he views the question at issue dispassionately 
— and, if he cares how others vote, his solicitucle 
is scarcely sufficient to inspire him with a wish 
to influence them. But the man whose vote has 
drawn him into the contest, and made him a par- 
tisan, and inspired him with that interest which 
mere egotism will sufficiently inspire in behalf of 
that party to which he is committed, is less likely 
to be satisfied with such slight assistance as his 
own single vote confers ; and will more probably 
endeavour to exert some influence over others, 
than he who, not possessing a vote, is thereby 
warned to stand aloof. If, then, the woman pos- 
sessing property has a right to vote, she becomes 
a privileged participator in political struggles. 
Politics are no longer out of her province; she 
turns her attention 10 party questions; she is 
openly canvassed by the candidates ; she warmly 
adopts the cause of one of them; it is no longer 
a matter of indifference to her whether her tenants 
vote for A or for B; she has something more to 
declare than a mere unsanctioned, unmeaning 
preference ; she has a vote—and the country will 
know to whom she gives it; and she becomes 
personally interested in the success of him whom 





she openly supports. It surely cannot be main- 





tained that, under such circumstances, the super. 
addition of direct influence will not render the 
temptation to exercise indirect influence much 


stronger. 


Whether the process of voting at elections can 
ever be so arranged as to present nothing formi- 
dable and repulsive to the sensitive and retiring 
modesty whieh befits a woman, is a problem 
which only experience can eflectually solve, and 
on which speculation is consequently unsatisfac- 
tory. But grant the enforcement of order and 
decorum to any conceivable extent that the best 
reyulations ean possibly effect; and some degree 
of publicity, some previous enquiry respecting 
the qualification of electors, some subsequent 
scrutiny with respect to votes, must always be 
admitted, for the sake alike of the voters and the 
candidates. We must ask, therefore, not whether 
the registration court and the parliamentary com- 
mittee ought to be sufficiently formidable to deter 
a wumanp—a young unmarried woman—from 
voting, but whether they may not be rendered 
so. For it must be remembered that, in every 
contest, one of the two contending parties would 
be interested in keeping from the poll each female 
voter whose intentions could be guessed; and 
we fear no limits can be assigned to the length to 
which ribaldry, calumny and intimidation would 
be carried by factious violence, to attain its end. 


(Conclusion in our next.) 





From Carlyle’s Lectures. 


THE HERO AS MAN OF LETTERS. 
JOHNSON, ROUSSEAU, BURNS. 
(Continued from No. 7.) 


Or indeed what of the world and its victories! 
Men speak too much about the world. Each one of 
us here, let the world go how it will, and be victo- 
tious or not vietorious, has he not a Life of his own 
to lead? One Life; a little gleam of Time hetween 
two Eternities; no second chance to us forevermore! 
It were well for us to live notas fools and simulacra, 
but as wise and realities. ‘The world’s being saved 
will not save us; nor the world’s being lost destroy 
us. We should look to ourselves: there is great 
merit here in the duty of * staving at home!” And, 
on the whole, to say truth, I never heard of * worlds” 
being “ saved” in any other way. That mania of 
saving worlds is itself a piece of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury with its windy sentimentalism. t ns not fol- 
low it too far. For the eaving of the world I will 
trust confidently to the Maker of the world; and look 
a little to my own saving, which I am more compe 
tent to!—In brief, for the world’s sake, and for our 
own, we will rejoice greatly that Scepticism, Insin- 
cerity, Mechanical Atheism, with al! their poison 
dews, are going, and as good as gone. 

Now it was under such conditions, in those times 
of Johnson, that our Menof Letters had to live. 
Times in which there was properly no truth in life. 
Old Truths had fallen nigh dumb; the new lay yet 
hidden, not trying to speak. That Man’s Life here 
below was a Sincerity and Fact, and would forever 
continue such, no new intimation in that dask of the 
world, had yet dawned. No intimation; not even 
any French Revolution.— which we define to be & 
Truth once more, though a truth clad in hell-fire! 
How different was the Luther’s pilgrimage, with its 
assured goal, from the Johnson’s girt sith mere tra 
ditions, suppositions, grown now jacredible, unin- 
telligible! Mahomet’s Formulas were of ‘ wood 
waxed and oiled, and could be durnt out of one’s 
way:’’ poor Johnson’s were far more difficult to 
burn.—The strong man will.ever find work, which 


means difficulty, pain, to the full measure of his 
strength. But to make out a victory, in those cit 
cumstances of our poor Hero as Man of Letters, was 





pethaps more difficult than in any. Not obstruction, 
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disorganisation, Bookseller Osborne and Four-pence- 
halfpenny a day; net this alone; but the light of his 
own soul was taken from him. No landmaik en the 
Earth ; and, alas, what is that to having no lode-star 
in the Heaven! We nced not wonder that none of 
those Three men rose to vietery. ‘That they fought 
truly, is the highest praise. With a mournful sym- 
pathy we will conteuwplate, if not three living victo- 
rious Heroes, as [ said, the Tombs of three fallen 
j.erces! They fell for us too; making a way for 
us. There are the mountains which they hurled 
abroad in their confused War of the Giants; under 
which, their strength und life apent, they now lie 
buried. ; 

| have already written of these three Literary 
Herocs, expressly or incidentally ; what 1 suppose 
is known to most of you; what need not be spoken 
or written a second time. ‘l'hey concern us here as 
the singular Prophets of that singular age; fer such 
they virtually were; and the aspect they and their 
world exhibit, under this point of view, might lead 
us into reflections enough! | call them, all three, 
Genuine Men more or.less; faithfully, for most part 
unconsciously, struggling to be genuine, and plant 
themselves on the everlasting truth of things. ‘This 
toa degree that eminently distinguishes them from 
the poor artificial mass of their contemporaries ; and 
renders them worthy to be considered a3 Speakers, 
in some measure, of the evorlasting truth, as Pro- 
phets in that age of theirs. By Nature herself a 
noble necessity was laid on them to be so. They 
were men of such magnitude that they could not live 
on unrealities,—clouds, froth and all inanity gave 
way under them: there was no footing for them but 
on firm earth ; ne rest or regular motion for them, if 
they got not footing there. ‘Io a certain extent, they 
were Sons of Nature once more in an age of Artifice; 
once more, Original Men. 

As for Johnson, I have always considered him to 
be, by nature, one of our great English souls. A 
strong and noble man; so much left undeveloped in 
him to the last: in a kindlier element what might he 
net have been,—Poet, Priest, sovereign Ruler! On 
the whole, a man must not complain of his * ele- 
ment,” of his * time,’’ or the like; it is thriftless 
work doing so. His time is bad: well then, he is 
there to. make it better !—Johnson’s youth was poor, 
isolated, hopeless, very miserable. Indeed, it does 
not seem possible that, in any the favourablest out- 
ward circumstances, Johnson’s life could have been 
other than a painful one. ‘The world might have had 
more of profitable work out of him, or less; but his 
effort against the world’s work could never have been 
alight one. Nature, in return for his nobleness had 
said to him, Live in an element of diseased si rrow. 
Nay, perhaps the scrrow and the nobleness were in- 
timately and even inseparably connected with each 
other. At all events, poor Johnson had to go about 
git with continual hypochcndria, physical and spi- 
ritual pain, Likea ecsles with the burning Nes- 
sus’ shirt on him, which shoots in on him dull in- 
curable misery: the Nessus’ shirt not to be stript off, 
which is his own natural skin! In this manner, de 
had to live. 

Figure him there, with his scrofulous diseases, 
with his great greedy heart, and unspeakable chaos 
of thoughts; stalking mournful as a stranger in 
this Earth; eagerly devouring what spiritual thing 
he could come at: school languages and other merely 

tammatical stuff, if there were nothing better! ‘The 
argest soul that was in all England; and provision 
made for it of **fourpence halfpenny a day.” Yet 
a giant invincible soul; a true man’s. One remem- 
bers always that story of the shoes at Oxford: the 
rough, seamy-faced, rawboned College Servitor stalk- 
ing about, in winter season, with his shoes worn out; 
how the charitable Gentleman Commoner secretly 
laces a new pair at his door: and the rawboned 
Servitur, lifting them, looking at them near, with his 
dim eyes, with what thoughts,—pitches them out of 
window! Wet feet, mud, frost, hunger or what you 
will; but not beggary: we cannot stand beggary ¢ 
Rude stubborn self-help here; a whole world of 
squalor, rudeness, confused misery and want, yet of 
nobleness and manfulness withal. It is a type of 
the man’s life, this pitching away of the shoes. An 





original man ;—not a secondhand, borrowing or beg- 
ging man. Let us stand on our own basis, at any 
rate! On such shoes as we ourselves can get. On 
frost and mud, if you will, but honestly on that;— 
on the reality and substance which Nature gives us, 
not on the semblance, on the thing she has given an- 
other than us! 

And yet with all this rugged pride of manhood and 
self-help, wes there ever a soul more tenderly affec- 
tionate, loyally submissive to what was really higher 
than he? Great souls are always loyally submis-ive, 
reverent to what is over them ; enly sma!l mean 
souls are o.herwise. I could not find a better proof 
of what | said the other day, That the sincere man 
was by nature the obedient man; that only in a 
World of Heroes was there loyal Obedience to the 
Heroic. The essence of originulity is not that it be 
new: Johnson believed altogether in the old; he 
found the old opinions credible for him, fit for him; 
and in a right heroic manner, lived under them. He 
is well worth study in regard to that. Fer we are 
to say that Johnson was far other than a mere man 
of words and formulas; he was a man of truths and 
facts. He stood by the old formulas; the happier 
was it for him that he could so stand: but in all for- 
mulas that he conld stand by, there needed to be a 
most genuine substance. Very curious how, in that 
poor Paper age, so barren, artificial, thick-quilted 
with. Pedantries, Hearsays, the great Fact of this 
Universe glared in forever, wonderful, indubitable, 
unspeakable, divine-infernal, upon this man too! 
How he harmonised his Formules with it, how he 
managed at all under such circumstances :. that is a 
thing worth seeing. A thing “ to be looked at with 
reverence, with pity, with awe.” That Church of 
St. Clement Danes, where Johnson still worshipped 
in the era of Voltaire, is to me a venerable place. 

It was in virtue of his sincerity, of his speaking 
stil! in some sort from the heart of Nature, though in 
the current artificial dialect, that Johnson was a Pro- 
phet. Are not all dialects “artificial?’’ Artificial 
things are not all false;—nay every true Product of 
Nature will infallibly shape itself; we may say all 
artificial things are, at the starting of them, irue. 
What we call “* Formulas” are not in their origin 
bad; they are indispensably good. Formula is me- 
thod, habitude ; found wherever man is found. For- 
mulas fashion themselves as Paths do, as beaten 
Highways, leading towards some sacred or high ob- 
ject, whither many menare bent. Consider it. One 
man, full of heartfelt earnest impulse, finds out a way 
of doing somewhat,— were it of uttering his soul’s 
reverence for the’ Highest, were it but of fitly saluting 
his fellow man. Aninventor was needed to do that, 
a poet; he has articulated the dim straggling thought 
that dwelt in his own and many hearts. This is his 
way of doing that; these are his footsteps, the be- 
ginniug of a * Path.” And now see: the second 
man travels naturally in the feotsteps of his foregoer, 
it is the edsiest method. In the footsteps of his fore- 
goer; yet with improvements, changes where such 
seem good; at al] events with enlargements, the 
Path ever widening itself as more travel it ;—till at 
last there is a broad Highway whereon the whole 
world may travel and drive. While there remains a 
City or Shrine, or any Reality to drive to, at the 
farther end, the Highway shall be right welcome ! 
When the City is gone, we will forsake the High- 
way. In this manner all Institutions, Practices, 
Regulated things in the world have come into exist- 
ence, and gone out of existence. ~ Formulas all begin 
by being full of substance; you may call them the 
skin, the articulation into shape, into limbs and skin, 
of a substance that is already there; they had not 
been there otherwise. Idols, as we said, are not 
idolatrous till they become doubtful, empty for the 
worshipper’s heart. Much as we talk against For- 
mulas, I hope no one of us is ignorant withal of the 
high significance of true Formulas; that they were, 
and will ever be, the indispensablest furniture of our 
habitation in this world. 

Mark, too, how little Johnson boasts of his “ sin- 
cerity.” He has no suspicion of his being particu- 
larly sincere,—of his being particularly anything ! 
A hard struggling, weary-hearted man, or “‘ scholar” 
as he calls himself, trying hard to get some honest 





livelihood in the world, not to starve, but to live— 
without stealing! A noble unconsciousness is in him. 
He does not “engrave Truth on his watch-seal ;” 
no, but he stands by trath, speaks by it, works and 
lives by it. ‘Thus it everis. Think of it once more. 
The man whom nature has appointed to do great 
things is, first of all, furnished with that openness to 
Nature which renders him incapable of being insin- 
eere! ‘To his large, open, deep-feeling heart Nature 
is a Fact: all hearsay is hearsay; the unspeakable 
greatness of this Mystery of Life, let him acknow- 
ledge it or not, nay even though he seem to forget it 
or deny it, is ever present to him,—fearful and won- 
derful, on this hand and on that. He has a basis of 
sincerity; unrecegnised, because never questioned 
or capable of question. Mirabeau, Mahomet, Crom- 
well, Napoleon: all the Great Men I ever heard of 
have this as the piimary material of them. Innu- 
merable commonplace men are debating, are talking 
every where their commonplace doctrines, which they 
have learned by logic, by 1ote, at second-hand: to 
that hind of man all this is still nothing. He must 
have truth; truth which he teels to be true. How 
shall he stand otherwise? His whole soul, at all 
moments, in all ways, tells him that there is no 
standing. tle is under the noble necessity of bein 
true. Jchnson’s way of thinking about this wesid 
is not mine, any more than Mahomet’s was: but [ 
recognise the everlasting element of heart sincerity 
in both; and see with pleasure how neither of them 
remains ineffectual. Neither of them is as chaff 
sewn; in both of them is something which the seed- 
field will grow, 

Johnscn was a Prophet to his people; preached a 
Gospel to them,—as all like him always do. The 
highest Gospel he preached we may describe as a 
kind of Moral Prudence: “in a world where much 
is to be done and little is tobe known,” see how you 
will do it! A thing well worth preaching. “A 
world were much is to be done and little is to be 
known:” do not sink yourselves in boundless bot- 
tomless abysses of Doubt, of wretched godforgetting 
Unbelief;—youn were miserable then, powerless, 
mad: how could you do or work at all? Such 
Gospel Johnson preached and taught ;—coupled, 
theoretically and practically, with this other great 
Gospel, ** Clear your mind of Cant!” Have no 
trade with Cant: stand onthe cold mud in the frosty 
weather, but let it be in your own real torn shoes: 
* that will be better for you,” as Mahomet says! [| 
call this, call these two things joined together, a great 
Gospel, the greatest perhaps that was possible at 
that time. 

Johnson’s Writings, which once had such cur- 
rency and celebrity, are now as it were disowned by 
the young generation. It is not wonderful; John- 
son’s opinions are fast becoming obsolete: but his 
style of thinking and of living, we may hope, will 
never become obsolete. I find in Johnson’s Books 
the indisputable traces of a great intellect and great 
heart ;—ever welcome, under what obstructions and 
perversions soever. They are sincere words, those 
of his; he means things by them. A wondrous 
buckram style,—the best he could get to then; a 
measured grandiloquence, stepping or rather stalking 
along in a very solemn way, grown obsolete now ; 
sometimes a tumid size of phraseology not in propor- 
tion to the contents of it: all this you will put up 
with, For the phraseology, tumid or not, has always 
something within it. So many beautiful styles, and 
books, with nothing in them ;—a man is a malefactor 
to the world who writes such! They are the avoid- 
able kind !—Had Johnson left nothing but his Die- 
tionary, one might have traced there a great intellect, 
a genuine man. Looking to its clearness of defini- 
tion, its general solidity, honesty, insight and suc- 
cessful method, it may be called the best of all Dic- 
tionaries. ‘There is in it a kifd of architectural no- 
bleness; it stands there like a great solid square-built 
edifice, finished symmetzically complete: you judge 
that a true builder did it. 

One word, in spite of our haste, must be ted 
to poor Bozzy. He passes for a mean, inflated, glut- 
tonous creatare ; and Was So In many senses. et 
the fact of his reverence for Johnson will ever re- 
main noteworthy. The foolish conceited Scottish 
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Laird, the most conceited man of his time, approach- 
ing in such awe-struck attitude the great dusty iras- 
cible Pedagogue in his mean garret there: it ia a 
genuine reverence for Excellence ; a worship for He- 
roes, at a time when neither Heroes nor worship 
were surmised to exist. Heroes, it would seem, 
exist always, and a certain worship of them! We 
will also take the liberty to deny altogether that of the 
witty Frenchman, That no man is a Hero to his va- 
let-de-chambre. Or if so, it is notthe Hero’s blame, 
but the Valet’s: that his soul, namely, is a mean 
valet-soul ! He expects his Hero to advance in royal 
stage-trappings, with measured step, trains borne 
behind him, trumpets sounding before him. It should 
stand rather, No man can be a Grand-.Monargue to 
his valet-de-chambre. Strip your Louis Quatorze 
of his king-gear, and there is left nothing but a poor 
forked radish with a head fantastically carved ; —ad- 
mirable to no valet. The valet does not know a 
Hero when he sees him! Alas, no: it requires a 
kind of Hero to do that;—and one of the world’s 
wants, in ¢his as in other senses, is for most part 
want of such. 

On the whole, shall we not say, that Boswell’s 
admiration was well bestowed; that he could have 
found no soul in all England so worthy of bending 
down before? Shall we not say, of this great mourn- 
fal Johnsen too, that he guided his difficuit confused 
existence wisely; led it well, like a right valiant 
man? That waste chaos of Authorship by Trade; 
that waste chaos of Scepticism in religion and poli- 
tics, in life-theory and life-practice; in his poverty, 
in his dust and dimness, with the sick body and the 
rusty coat: he made it do for him, like a brave man. 
Not wholly without a lodestar in the Eternal; he 
had still a lodestar, as the brave all need to have: 
with his eye set on that, he would change his course 
for nothing in these confused vortices of the lower 
sea of Time. ‘To the Spirit of Lies, bearing death 
and hunger, he would in no wise strike his flag,”’ 
Brave old Samuel: Ultimus Romanorum ! 

Of Rousseau and his Heroism [ cannot say so 
much. He is not what I call a strong man. A 
morbid, excitable, spasmodic man; at best, intense 
rather than strong. He had not, * the talent of Si- 
lence,” an invaluable talent; which few Frenchmen, 
or indeed men of any sort in these times, excel in! 
The suffering man ought really ** to consume his own 
sm ke ;” there is no good in emitting smoke till you 
have made it into frre,—which, in the metaphorical 
sense too, all smoke is capable of becoming! Rous- 
seau has not depth or width, not calm force for dif- 
ficulty ; the first characteristic of true greatness. A 
fundamental mistake to call vehemence and rigidity 
strength! A man is not strong who takes convul- 
sion fits; though six men cannot hold him then. He 
that can walk under the heaviest weight without 
staggering, he is the strong man. We need forever, 
especially in these loud-shrieking days, to remind 
ourselves of that. A man who cannot hold his peace, 
till the time come for speaking and acting, is no right 
man. 

Poor Rousseau’s face is to me expressive of him. 
A high, but narrow contracted intensity in it: bony 
brows; deep, straight-set eyes, in which there is 
something bewildered looking,—bewildered, peering 
with lynx eagerness. A face full of misery, even 
ignoble misery, and also of the antagonism against 
that; something mean, plebeian there, redeemed 
only by intensity: the face of what is called a Fana- 
tic,—a sadly contracted Hero! We name him here 
because, with all his drawbacks, and they are many, 
he has the first and chief characteristic of a Hero: 
he is heartily in earnest. In earnest, if ever man 
was; as none of these French Philosophers were. 
Nay, one would say, of an earnestness too great for 
his. otherwise sensitive, rather feeble nature; and 
which indeed in the end drove him into the strangest 
incoherences, almost delirations. There had come, 
at last, to be a kind of madness in him: his Ideas 
possessed him like demons; hurried him so about, 
drove him over steep places !— 

The fault and misery of Rousseau was what we 
easily name by a single word, Egoism; which is in- 
deed the source and summary of all faults and mise- 
ries whatsoever. He had not perfected himself into 
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victory over mere Desire; a mean Hunger, in many | some in white tarned with red, and some in red 


sorts, was still the motive principle of him. I am 
afraid he was a very vain man; hungry for the praises 
of men. You remember Genlis’s experience of him. 
She took Jean Jacques to the Theatre ; he bargain- 
ing for a strict incognito.—* He would not be seen 
there for the world!’ The curtain did happen never- 
theless to be drawn aside: the Pit recognised Jean 
Jacques, but took no great notice of him! He ex- 
pressed the bitterest indignation ; gloomed all even- 
ing, spake no other than surly words. The glib 
Countess remained entirely convinced that his anger 
was not at heing seen, but at not being applauded 
when seen. How the whole nature of the man is 
poisoned; nothing but suspicion, self-isolation, fierce 
moody ways!. He could not live with any body. A 
man of some rank from the country, who visited him 
often, and used to sit with him, expressing all reve- 
rence and affection for him, comes one day; finds 
Jean Jacques fuil of the sourest unintelligible humour. 
** Monsieur,” said Jean Jacques, with flaming eyes, 
‘| know why you come here. You come to see 
what a poor life I lead ; how little is in my poor pot 
that is boiling there. Well, look into the pot! 
There is half a pound of meat, one carrot and three 
onions; that is all: go and tell the whole world that, 
if you like, monsieur!”—A man of this sort was far 
gone. The whole world got itself supplied with 
anecdotes, for light laughter, for a certain theatrical 
interest, from these perversions and contortions of 
poor Jean Jacques. Alas, to him they were not 
laughing or theatrical; too real to him! The con- 
tortions of a dying gladiator: the crowded amphi- 
theatre looks on with entertainment; but the gladia- 
tor is in agonies and dying. 


(Conclusion in our next.) 


From Miss Sedgwick’s Letters. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF LONDON. 


Would you know what struck me as we drove 
from the depot of the western railroad to our lodg- 
ings? The familiar names of the streets, the neutral 
tint of the houses, the great ro pn of the pave- 
ments to ours, and, having last seen New York, the 
superior cleanliness of the streets. I have all my 
life heard London spoken of as dismal and dark. It 
may be so in winter; it is notnow. The smoke- 
colour of the houses is soft and healthy to the eye; 
so unlike our flame-coloured cities, that seem surely 
to typify their destiny, which is, you know, to be 
burned up sooner or later—sooner, in most cases. 
And having had nothing to do to-day but gaze from 
our windows, what think you has struck us as quite 
different from a relative position in our own city !— 
The groups of ballad singers, consisting usually of a 
man and woman and one or two children. I have 
seen such in New York half a dozen times in my 
life, and they are always people from the continent 
of Europe. Here, not half an hour passes without a 
precession of these licensed musical, and to us novi- 
ces irresistible beggars. Then there are the hawkers 
of flowers as irresistible, lovely bouquets of moss 
rosebuds, geraniums, heliotropes, and what not. As 
we are in the neighbourhood of Piccadilly and the 
Parks, our street is quite a thoroughfare, and we are 
every moment exclaiming at the superb equipages 
that pass our window. Nothiag, I presume, of the 
kind in the world exceeds the luxury of an English 
carriage with all its appointments; and yet, shall | 
confess to you, that after my admiration of their su- 
ot horses was somewhat abated, I have felt, in 
ooking at them, mach as I have at seeing a poor 
glitter- 
ing trappings of his hobbyhorse. What would our 
labouring men, who work up the time and strength 
God gives them into independence. domestic hap- 
piness, and political existence—what would they, 
what should they say, at seeing three—four ser- 
vanits—strong, tall, well-made young men, (for 
such are selected,) attached to a coach, one coach- 
man and three footmen, two of course perfect su- 
pernumeraries? We ‘“moralise the spectacle,” 
too; observe the vacant countenance and flippant 
air of these men, chained to the cirele of half a dozen 
ideas, and end with a laugh at their fantastical liveries, 


little child made a fool of by the useless and 





turned with white. Fancy a man driving with a 
militia general’s hat, feathers and all, with three 
footmen, one seated beside him and two behind, all 
with white coats, scarlet plush breeches, white silk 
stockings, rosettes on their shoes, and golid-headed 
batons in their white-gloved hands. ‘There must be 
something * rotten in the state,’”? when God’s crea- 
tures, ‘possible angels,” as our friend Doctor T, 
calls all human kind, look up to a station behind a 
lord’s coach as a privileged place. ‘ Possible an. 
gels” they may be; but, alas, their path is hedged 
about with huge improbabilities ! 

Coming to the cities of the Old World, as we do, 
with our national vanities thick upon us, with our 
scale of measurement graduated by Broadway, the 
City Hall, the Battery and the Boston Common, we 
are confounded by the extent of London, by its mag- 
nificent parks, its immense structures, by its docks 
and warehouses, and by all its details of convenience 
and comfort, and its aggregate of incalculable wealth, 
We begin with comforting ourselves with the 
thought, ‘* Why, these people have been at it these 
two thousand years, ast heaven knows how much 
longer.” By degrees envy melts into self compla- 
cency, and we say, ‘** they are our relations ;” * our 
fathers had a hand in it ;” we are of the same race, 
“as our new planned cities and unfinished towers” 
shall hereafter prove. Mr. Webster said to me after 
we had both been two or three weeks here, * What 
is your impression now of London? my feeling is 
yet amazement.” 

There are yet ties to be broken before America and 
Great Britain can become national, or, as it used to 
be said with regard to France, ** natural enemies,” 


FAUQUIER WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 


This elegant establishment is now open for the re- 
ception of visiters. under the same control and super- 
intendence as the last year. The increasing reputation 
of its waters, its really superior accommocations, and 
its proximity to northern cities, leave the proprietors 
no room to doubt that the company will be very soon 
large and fashionable. Our usual excellent band of 
music will be in attendance on the Ist of July. 
Stages run from Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Char- 
lottesville and Winchester, and from the first of July, 
will run daily from the two former points: those 
from Fredericksburg, Jeaving on the arrival of the 
Richmond cars—all arriving at the springs before 
night. A post office is kept here, which is called on 
the books of the post office department, ** Warrenton 
Springs.” Daily mails arrive alike from the north 
and south. Passengers for the south leaving after 
breakfast, will get to Fredericksburg for the evening 
cars. ‘I‘hose for the north, will leave the Springs at 
sunrise, and reach Washington in time for the cars. 
The stage fare wil] not exceed $3 50 to Fredericks- 
burg; and $4 50 to Washington. These increased 
facilities of access; the attendance of accommodating 
assistants, and the pledge of the subscriber as super- 
intendent, to leave nothing undone to give satisfac- 
tion, will he hopes be a sufficient inducement for a 
large portion of the public to favour us with their 
presence. 

Daniet, Warp, Agent. 


July, 19th, 1841. tf. 
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